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HROUGH the centuries various claims 

have been made as to the effect of 
music on the human individual. Some 
authorities, both ancient and modern, 
attribute this effect to the music itself; 
whereas others claim that this is a con- 
ditioned response on the part of the 
auditor. 

The majority of the experimental stud- 
ies on music (4, 5, 6, 7, 8, g, 10, 12) have 
isolated specific elements of the music 
(rhythm, harmony, melody, mode, etc.) 
for scientific analysis. It is a well-known 
fact, however, that by isolating certain 
specific components, we destroy the 
effects which we wish to study, since 
auditors respond differently to the part 
than to the whole. 

In the literature, great interest is ob- 
served in the influence of music on all 
types of patients (1, 2, 11). Empirically, 
it has been found that simple folk songs 
are more useful than other types of music 
in gaining and holding the attention of 
the patient. Familiar tunes are extremely 
useful in holding the attention of the 
patient, and their effects seem to last be- 
yond the termination of the music. 

It would appear, therefore, that more 
specific and adequate knowledge of the 
effects of music on the human being 
would prove most valuable and useful if 


* This study was supported by a grant from the 
Coe Research Fund of the University of Maine, 
where the research was completed. 


we wish to continue to use music as a 
social or therapeutic force, 


PROBLEM 


The present study is part of a larger re- 
search project in which the relationships 
between personality characteristics and 
emotional constitution are being investi- 
gated, The study has two major purposes. 
First, just how does a large group of 
“normal” subjects respond to a group of 
selected musical compositions when al- 
lowed to listen to them and asked to 
check as many affective qualities as they 
desire from a check list of affective quali- 
ties? Second, does this procedure help 
reveal the emotional make-up of the sub- 
jects in any way? 

In investigating the first problem some 
light may be shed on the following spe- 
cific questions: 

1. Are emotional responses to music 
due to the influence of the music itself? 
Is music “the language of the emotions” 
as some have claimed? 

2. Are emotional responses to music 
learned? 

3. Are emotional responses to music 
due to the process of projection on the 
part of the listener? 

4. Are emotional responses to music 
due to some combination of the three 
factors mentioned above? 

5. Do men respond in the same 
fashion as, or differently from, women? 
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6. Is the subject’s statement of his 
mood “right now” and “generally” re- 
lated to his emotional responses? 

7. Will the emotional responses vary 
depending on whether the music is popu- 
lar, classical, or folk? 

8. Will training in music affect the 
subject's responses? 

g- Will familiarity with the music 
affect the subject’s responses? 

10. Can judges agree on the emotion(s) 
being expressed in the music? 

The answers to some of these questions 
may throw light on the second problem 
and contribute toward measurement of 
the emotional make-up of the subjects. 


‘THe EXPERIMENT 
Materials 


The materials used were a series of 
recorded musical compositions including 
the classical, folk, and popular variety, 
and a specially prepared check list of 
affective qualities, 

The following are the titles of the re- 
corded music used: 


TITLe CoMPoser RELEASED 
Classical: BY: 


1. “Songs of a Mahler Columbia 
Wayfarer” 

2, “sensemaya” 

§. Gaité Par- 
isienne” 

4. “Dance of the 
Seven Veils” 

5. “Water Music 
Suite” 


Revultas 
Offenbach 


Victor 
Victor 


Victor 


Strauss 


Handel Victor 


Popular: 
6. “Buttons and 
Bows” 
7. “You Can't be 
True Dear” 
8. “Hair of 
Gold” 
. “Beg Your 
Pardon” 
. “Now is the Margaret Whit- 
Hour” ing 
. “Golden Ear- Jack Fina 
rings” 


Dinah Shore Columbia 


Griffin Rondo 
Gordon MacRae Capitol 
Eddy Howard Majestic 
Capitol 


M-G-M 


12. “My 


ness” 


Happi- Betty Peterson 


Folk: 

13. “Two Peasant 
Songs” 

14. “Panihida” 

15. “Calmly Flows 
the River” 


traditional Columbia 


Columbia 
Keynote 


I schesnokoft 
traditional 


An effort had been made to obtain the 
recorded versions of the music used by 
Campbell (4). However, this was to no 
avail; and it was imperative that recorded 
music be used because of the experimen- 
tal procedure. (It is doubtful that the 
same compositions will be played in 
exactly the same way even by the same 
person unless the music is recorded and 
afterwards reproduced.) Recorded music 
constituted the experimentally controlled 
variable in the present study. 

Much effort and time was devoted to 
the selection of the music from a wide 
array of recordings available. Two 
judges, non-musicians, made the selection 
according to the following criteria: 

1. As wide a range of affective qualities 
as possible. 

2. Familiarity ranging from a selection 
with which all subjects (Ss) are presum- 
ably familiar, to one which few, if any, 
Ss recall having heard before. 

3. In the classical and folk categories, 
compositions with lyrics of a foreign lan- 
guage (Russian). This would help guaran- 
tee that few, if any, Ss would be respond- 
ing to the lyrics. 

The check list of affective qualities 
used in this study is primarily based on 
Campbell's tentative classification of the 
basal emotiona] patterns expressible in 
music (4). However, her classification of 
Tenderness has been changed to Love, 
though her adjectives were retained. Her 
classifications of Gayety and Joy were 
combined into Joy, and a new classifica- 
tion of Jealousy was introduced in the 
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present study. In her classification, Camp- 
bell has eight adjectives under each emo- 
tional category. In the present study this 
was reduced to four. These modifications 
were made with the intention of making 
the results more useful in relating per- 
sonality characteristics to emotional con- 
stitution. 


The check list used is as follows: 
Sorrow 
dejected 
mournful 
despairing 
melancholy 


JEALOUSY 
suspicion 
fear 
anxiety 
frustration 


Joy Wonper 


boisterous 
humorous 
blissful 
happy 
CALM 
pastoral 
meditative 
serene 
tranquil 


mysterious 
weird 
foreboding 
awesome 


SOLEMNITY 
dignified 
majestic 
reverent 
sublime 


YEARNING 
lonely 
longing 
aspiring 
regret 
Love 
tenderness 
soothing 


compassionate 
affection 


ERoricisM 
seductive 
passionate 
amorous 
voluptuous 


CRUELTY 


vengeful 
fiendish 
teasing 
malevolent 
RAGE OR ANGER 


hate 
infuriated 
ruthless 
demoniaca] 
ASSERTION 


determined 
martial 
triumphant 
bold 


Subjects and Procedure 


A group of 553 sophomore students, 
381 men and 172 women, in an elemen- 
tary psychology course at the University 
of Maine listened to fifteen musical com- 
positions and assigned the affective quali- 
ties, as they conceived them, to each com- 


position by making check marks on the 
check list before them. 

This group of 553 Ss consisted of 20 
sections of students in their respective 
psychology laboratory periods, Since these 
classes were headed by various instruc- 
tors, it was necessary for experimental 
control that all instructors follow exactly 
the same procedure with their classes. 
So that the instructors would be familiar 
with the procedure, they consented to 
being subjects of the author; the entire 
procedure was carried out with them be- 
fore they became the experimenters. ‘To 
further assure consistency of administra- 
tion the instructors received the follow- 
ing directions: 


DIRECTIONS FOR INSTRUCTORS 


Please follow these instructions carefully: 

1. Read the “instructions for subjects” out 
loud to your class. 

2. Please exert every effort possible to get the 
students to fill in all the blanks on the answer 
sheet. 

3. Be sure that for each composition the sub- 
jects encircle either “yes” or “no” for familiarity. 

4. Read out loud, as the subjects follow on 
their sheets, all the descriptive terms slowly so 
that the subjects will have an opportunity. to be- 
come familiar with these terms before taking 
the test. 

5. Proceed playing the records in the specific 
order assigned for that particular section, 

6. Try not to show any responses to the selec- 
tions as you play them. 

7. Impress upon the subjects that this is an 
individual effort and not a cooperative project. 


When the instructors were sure that 
they knew the exact procedure for ad- 
ministering, they read the Instructions 
to Subjects (See Appendix A) aloud in 
their classes and began playing the 
records to the Ss, 

The Ss had a copy of the Instructions 
to Subjects before them just prior to 
commencing the test and all during its 
administration, so that at any time § 
wished he could refresh his interpreta- 
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tion of the definition of any of the major 
descriptive terms. 

After the Ss filled in the general in- 
formation sheet entitled “Survey of Musi- 
cal Interpretation,” (See Appendix B) 
the test records were played to them in 
various sequences in the different sec- 
tions so as to control for position effects. 

The following sequence was used in 
the different sections. Each section had 
approximately the same number of Ss. 


Section No. Sequence Section No, Sequence 


CPF in PFC 
PCF 12 CFP 
CFP 18 PCF 
PFC 14 FCP 
PFC 15 PCF 
FPC 16 FCP 
FPC 17 FPC 
FCP 18 CFP 
FCP 19 PFC. 
CrP 20 CPF 


cove we 


As he listened to the records, § had 
the liberty of checking as many or as 
few of the descriptive terms as he felt 


applicable to that record. Since there 
were twelve major emotional categories 
with four additional descriptive terms 
for each of these categories, the total 
number of checks a student could make 
for any record ranged from zero to sixty. 
This procedure was carried out in the 
fall semester of 1948, at a time when the 
popular tunes used were current. 


RESULTS 


One of the specific questions to which 
the present study seeks some answer is: 
Can a large number of subjects agree on 
the emotion(s) being expressed in the 
music? It is claimed by some that music 
is the language of the emotions, and 
that music affects the listener's emo- 
tional responses. We would, therefore, 
expect fairly close agreement on the part 
of the Ss. 

The results are presented in Table 1 
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separately for the sexes. A glance at this 
table will indicate that Ss are unable to 
agree on the emotions expressed. How- 
ever, it can be seen that, for a given 
record, the agreement on some of the 
emotions is considerably higher than on 
others; e.g., in record 1 for the males 
there is high agreement that rage and 
eroticism are absent. The Ss are more 
evenly split as far as yearning is con- 
cerned, The same holds for the women. 

By chance one half of the Ss would 
state that a particular emotional charac- 
teristic is present while the other half 
would state that it is absent. Chi squares 
have been determined for the data pre- 
sented in Table 1; asterisks indicate a 
difference significant at the .o1 level. 

As one considers a given emotion for 
all the fifteen records, certain interesting 
relationships arise. It can readily be 
seen, for example, that the male Ss are 
in fairly close agreement regarding the 
absence of eroticism in any of the 
records, with the possible exception of 
record 11 where there is a more even 
split. On the other hand, the emotion of 
jealousy seems to be more difficult to 
identify in the music since the results 
show that male Ss sometimes agree 
highly (as in record 8) but are at other 
times fairly evenly divided (as in record 
2). 

One of the most interesting findings in 
this table is that not in a single case have 
all the male Ss agreed on the presence or 
absence of the emotion for any one of 
the fifteen records. However, this level 
of agreement is closely approached for 
the emotion of rage in records 12, 6, 10, 
8, and g, where only 2, 3, 4, 5, and 5, Ss 
disagreed, respectively. This agreement 
is on popular music having lyrics, and 
the agreement may result from the fact 
that Ss respond not to the music per se 
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but to the music plus the lyrics. How- 
ever, even with the lyrics, the agreement 
is not nearly so high for the emotions of 
calm, yearning, and love on the same 
records. One wonders why so many of 
the males felt that sorrow was expressed 
in record 12, “My Happiness.” In the 
case of the women, however, we find 
that they agree 100 per cent for solemnity 
in record 6, rage in record 8, cruelty and 
rage in record 10. Note should be made 
that again this high agreement is in the 
popular music. 

As one compares the results for the 
males in Table 1 with the results for the 
females, a remarkable similarity in re- 
sponses is observed. This is hardly what 
one would expect, since people in gen- 
eral feel that women respond to music 
much more completely and that they 
are, in general, more emotional. 

If the fifteen records are divided into 
the three types of music which they rep- 
resent, the agreements for both men and 
women are considerably closer on the 
popular music than on either the classi- 
cal or the folk music. 

Space does not permit a more detailed 
presentation of the results of Table 1. 
The reader will undoubtedly see many 
other interesting and significant rela- 
tionships. 

The variable N's for the various rec- 
ords resulted from the fact that some Ss 
did not respond to certain records. Since 
most of the data which these Ss gave 
were useful, it was decided to retain 
them even though their returns were 
incomplete. 

Of those Ss who responded positively 
to the music, not all gave the same num- 
ber of checks for the emotional cate- 
gories, It is assumed that an S who makes 
only one check mark under sorrow, for 
instance, is not influenced as much by 


the music as one who makes five check 
marks for the same emotion in the same 
record. These data are available, but 
since they are cumbersome to present 
here only the mean number of checks 
given to the emotional characteristics 
are presented in Table 2, along with the 
rank orders. 

The means presented in Table 2 indi- 
cate the degree to which Ss responding 
to the music were affected by the various 
emotional characteristics. The rank 
orders of the means merely point up this 
fact more clearly. 

Examination of the three highest rank 
orders for each record reveals that, in 
general, popular music affects Ss most 
as far as their responses to these specific 
selections are concerned. This is fol- 
lowed by folk music, and finally by clas- 
sical. This trend holds for both sexes. 

It was stated earlier that women do 
not appear to be any more responsive to 
music than men, However, it can be seen 
from Table 2 that the women who do 
respond to the music give fewer re- 
sponses than do the men. The mean 
number of responses per § for the 15, 
records for men is 97.72, whereas for 
the women it is 91.62. 

One should note that on the classical 
records neither the males nor the fe- 
males gave a sufficient number of re- 
sponses to obtain a rank order of at least 
10 on eroticism or solemnity. The 
women, however, receive high rank 
orders on two records in the classical 
group. 

As we consider the popular music we 
note the very strong response to sor- 
row, yearning, and love in both sexes, 
and to assertion in the case of women. 
High-ranking responses were not given 
by either sex to calm, eroticism, jeal- 
ousy, solemnity, or cruelty. Men did not 
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give high-ranking responses to assertion, 
but the women did. It is interesting to 
note that the only high-ranking re- 
sponses to eroticism were given by the 
women to record 11, 

In the folk songs, high-ranking re- 
sponses were given by both sexes to joy, 
calm, and assertion. 

If we consider the mean number of 
responses for all emotional categories 
combined per record, we can see that 
each record is about equally effective in 
bringing about responses to it. Com- 
paring the means on corresponding 
records between the sexes further 
demonstrates that both sexes respond 
about equally to the same records. 

Table 3, which presents the rank- 
order correlations on corresponding 


records for the males and females re- 
sponding positively, clearly shows that 
some records have similar influences on 
both sexes whereas others do not. Fur- 
thermore, one should note that the high 


correlations are on records 7 and 11, 
which are popular music, and on records 


TABLE 3 


RANK-OrDER CoRRELATION BETWEEN NuMBER 
or Responses Eacn Emotionat Catecory 
BY MALES AND FemMaes, ror Eacn Recorp 
SEPARATELY, AND BY TyPE OF Music 
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13, 14, and 15, which are folk music. 

Table 4 presents the mean number of 
responses to each emotional characteris- 
tic for the three types of music. On the 
basis of these data, it may be stated, 
for example, that popular music elicits 
more “sorrow” responses in both sexes 
than either folk or classical music, and 
that folk music elicits more “joy” re- 
sponses than the other two types. 

A most striking result in Table 5 is 
the high inverse correlation between the 
scores for classical and popular music 
for the women. One is also impressed 
with the very high correlations between 
the sexes on the scores for popular and 
folk music. 

Reference is frequently made to “posi- 
tive” and “negative” emotions. Seven 
judges, all psychologists, were asked to 
rate the 12 emotional characteristics into 
positive and negative emotions on the 
basis of pleasantness (positive) versus un- 
pleasantness (negative). There was unan- 
imous agreement on all, with the ex- 
ception of yearning and solemnity. The 
positive emotions are joy, calm, love, 
eroticism, wonder, and assertion. Sorrow, 
jealousy, cruelty, and rage, on the other 
hand, are the negative emotions accord- 
ing to the consensus of these judges. 

Table 6 presents the mean of means 
for the positive and negative emotions 
and yearning and solemnity for both 
sexes on the totals of all 15 records, and 
the totals for the classical, popular, and 
folk records. Study of this table reveals 
that as far as positive and negative emo- 
tions are concerned, both sexes respond 
in approximately the same way. The 
greatest differences in responses are on 
records 6, 8, and 10. Both sexes receive 
the highest average means on yearning 
to popular music in records 7, 10, and 
12. The positive emotions give higher 


Resend Type 
Classical 
‘68 
4 36 
Popular 
7 
54 
A 
10 87 
‘st 
12 
Folk 
-79 
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TABLE 4 


MEAN NuMBER OF Responses IN Eacn Emotional CATEGORY 
FOR THE THREE Tyres OF Music 


Females 


Cc lessical "Popular Folk 


oy 
Im 
earning 
Love 


Eroticism 
ealousy 
onder 
Solemnity 

Cruelty 
Rage 
Assertion 


Oe 


104 


RO 


means than the negative ones for both 
sexes, except on records 2 and 15. 

When all 15 records are considered, 
Table 6 shows that the males give a 
somewhat higher mean number of re- 
sponses to both the positive and negative 
emotions than the females. Here again 
one sees that for both sexes yearning 
produces most responses, followed by the 
positive emotions. In the males the posi- 
tive and negative emotions seem to be 
more equalized than in the females, 
among whom more positive than nega- 
tive emotions are recorded. 

According to Table 6, the three types 
of music influence the responses of the 
Ss in uniform ways as far as the sexes 
are concerned. That is to say, as far as 
the positive and negative emotions are 


TABLE 5 


RANK-OrpER CORRELATIONS FOR THE Emo- 
TIONAL CHARACTERISTICS ACCORDING TO 
THE oF Music 


Male Female 

pep pcp .69 
44 pcp 14 
25 pcp .19 


pmf for classical .46 


pmf for ular -97 
pmf for folk 


concerned, both males and females are 
most reponsive to the popular music 
and least responsive to the folk music. 
A striking situation appears in the folk 
music, in which the positive emotions, 
negative emotions, yearning, and solem- 
nity are just about equally effective in 
producing responses in the males. This 
is not the case in women's responses to 
the folk music. Note should be made of 
the extreme influence of the emotion of 
yearning in the popular music. 

Table 7 shows the average number of 


TABLE 6 


Mean Numper or Resronses CLASSIFIED AS 
“Positive,” “NeGative,”” “YEARNING,”” AND 
“SoLeMNiIty,” FoR Eacu oF THe Tourer Tyres 
or Music, AND FoR ALL 15 RECORDINGS 


Nega- Yearn- Solem- 
Type of tive ing nity 
usic 


All classical 
All ular 
All 


All 15 records 


9.97 
5-13 


25.79 23.61 


r 
All folk 


All 15 records 


8.42 
8.07 
4.25 


24.36 20.74 


9 
Males 

Category “Classical | Popular | Folk | 

Sorrow 260.3 340.6 285 | 

259.0 205 322 164 

235.6 223 233 114 

200.2 494 203 7° 

167.2 507 123 54 

79-4 162 50 19 

164.0 103 96 43 

369.6 57 233 109 

230.0 86 261 114 

176.4 26 100 40 

185.6 7 74 28 

342.0 93 | 286 121 

Males 
11.47 13-74 10.45 
23.71 
Females 
10.69 12.99 8.07 
| 25.32 20.96 
| 
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TABLE 7 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF RESPONSES PER S TO 
ALL 15 Recorps, sy Emotion 


Eroticism 
ealousy 
onder 
Solemnity 

Cruelty 
Rage 
Assertion 


responses per person for all the records, 
according to the emotion. Rage, cruelty, 
and eroticism are least productive of 
responses while joy, yearning, love, and 
sorrow are most productive. 

Another major question to which an 
answer is sought in the present study is: 
Does familiarity with music affect one’s 
responses to it? 

It can be seen from Table 8 that, by 
and large, most Ss were unfamiliar with 
the classical music and the folk music 
but that practically all Ss were familiar 


TABLE 8 


Numper or Ss WHo Were FAMILIAR AND 
UNFAMILIAR WITH THE Music ON 
Facn Recorp 


Female 


Fa- Unfa- 
miliar miliar 


Fa- 


miliar 


Unfa- 
miliar 


with the popular music. Thirty-eight 
women and 70 men claimed that they 
were familiar with record 14. The valid- 
ity of this claim is doubtful, however, 
since record 14 is a Russian funeral song 
sung in Russian churches at funerals. 
This may be the result of an “associa- 
tional slip.” The Ss are familiar with 
music similar to record 14, and there- 
fore associate record 14 with that music 
with which they are familiar, and re- 
spond to it as though they were actually 
familiar with it. 

Rank-order correlations between the 
number of responses on corresponding 
records were obtained for those Ss fa- 
miliar with the music and those unfa- 
miliar with it. Table 9 presents the re- 
sults which show that for both sexes the 
correlations are high on the popular 
music, moderate on the folk, and rela- 
tively low on the classical. Both sexes have 
high correlations on record 5, and the 
women also on record 3. The scores for 
the men give low correlations on records 7 
and 12. On the whole these results would 
indicate that, as far as the women are con- 


TABLE 9 


RANK-OrRDER CORRELATION BETWEEN NUMBER 

ovr Responses tN CATEGORY BY 

Ss Wuo Sato Toey Were FAMILIAR AND Ss WHo 

Sain Tuey Were UNFAMILIAR WITH THE Music 
BY INDIVIDUAL RECORD AND BY SEX 


Record 
No. 


10 
Emotion Male Female 
Sorrow 11.99 10.24 
joy 11.43 12.60 
Im 9.19 8.22 
Yearning 13.38 11.59 
Love 12.61 11.08 
4-45 3.50 
4.83 5.16 
7:79 8.43 
6.70 6.05 
3.61 3.50 
3.17 2.96 
8.51 8.27 
Male 
1 76 304 30 142 .40 66 
2 77 303 40 122 .40 -31 
3 132 243 70° 103 33 -83 
4 102 273 39 134 47 23 
143 230 58 114 85 95 | 
377 3 165 7 54 -69 
i 350° go 165 7 .00 -62 i 
374 6 176 2 94 .69 
9 37 9 175 3 9 .98 .87 
10 376 4 175 2 10 +73 -7° 
it $45 35 170 7 -20 
12 35 22 173 3 12 — .02 .60 
13 36 335 24 144 13 —.70 77 
14 7° 304 38 137 14 45 95 
15 159 213 93 80 15 .18 .82 
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TABLE 10 


RANK-ORDER CORRELATION BETWEEN NUMBER 
or RESPONSES IN EACH EMOTIONAL CATEGORY BY 
Ss (MALE AND FemaLe) WHo Were FamiLiar 
AND By Ss WHO WERE UNFAMILIAR 
with Eacu Recorp 


Familiar Unfamiliar 


-97 
19 


cerned, familiarity with the music does 
not affect their responses to it, whereas the 
men’s reactions to the music will depend 
on their familiarity with it. An important 
point to consider is the fact that 376 out 
of 380 males said that they were familiar 
with record 13 while only 24 out of 168 
females said they were familiar with it. 
It is very doubtful that even 10 per cent 
of the Ss could name this record. On the 
basis of the correlations obtained, we 
may state that in some cases familiarity 
aids in responding to the music, as in 
record 2, while in others it offers no 
particular advantage, as in record 5. 
Table 10 shows that men and women 
familiar with the music do not respond 
consistently to all music. That is, if they 
are familiar with a given record they 
may give a similar number of responses, 
as in records 1 and 12, or there may be 
practically no relationship in the num- 
ber of their responses, as in records 2, 
4, and g. This would tend to indicate 
that some factor(s) other than familiar- 
ity actually influences the manner in 
which an § will respond to music. This 
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same principle holds for Ss unfamiliar 
with the music. Why Ss who are unfa- 
miliar with the music should give a 
similar number of responses is difficult 
to understand, but this is readily seen 
in records 1 and 14. 

From the mean of means for each 
emotional characteristic presented in 
Table 11 for both sexes, familiar and 
unfamiliar with the music, we see that 
those males who are familiar with the 
music give the same or a higher mean 
number of responses for each of the 
emotional categories (with the excep- 
tion of jealousy, wonder, and solemnity) 
than do those males unfamiliar with the 
music. On the other hand, those women 
unfamiliar with the music give a higher 
mean number of responses on calm, 
yearning, wonder, solemnity, rage, and 
assertion. However, many of the differ- 
ences are small and give further evi- 
dence that familiarity or unfamiliarity 
with music does not consistently deter- 
mine how an § responds to the music, It 
is interesting to note that for both sexes, 
those Ss familiar with the music respond 
more to the emotional categories of 


TABLE 11 


MEAN NuMBER OF Responses TO ALL 15 Rec- 
BY Ss FAMILIAR AND UNFAMILIAR 
witH THE Music 


Female 


Fa- 
miliar 


Emotion 
Unfa- 
miliar miliar miliar 


Sorrow I 
Joy I 
Calm 1 
Yearning I 
Love 2 
Eroticism I 
I 

‘onder I 
Solemnity I 
Cruelty I 
Rage I 
Assertion I 


| OS WS 


No. 

I 

2 — .07 

3 — .23 

4 — .03 

5 -52 

6 +27 —.59 

7 -17 -19 

8 35 

9 — .02 -15 

10 -55 .46 

-44 -39 

12 -79 .52 

13 -39 

14 

15 -59 64 

Male 
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TABLE 12 


Mean or Responses To THE ‘“NEGA- 
TIVE” AND TO THE “Positive” EMOTIONS, BY 
Recorp, Sex, AND BY FAMILIARITY 


Ma le Female 


Fa- Unfa- 
miliar miliar 


Unfa- 
miliar miliar 


N 
P 
N 
P 
N 
N 
N 
P 
N 
P 
N 
N 
P 
N 
P 
N 
N 
N 
P 
N 
P 
N 
N 
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joy, yearning, and love, while those Ss 
unfamiliar with the music respond more 
to calm and wonder. In both sexes re- 
sponses to eroticism increase with famili- 
arity with the music. The males respond 
more to love and rage than the fe- 
males do, 

Greater responsiveness to the positive 
than to the negative emotions is indi- 
cated in Table 12. There seems to be a 
greater “equilibrium” between the posi- 
tive and negative emotions in both sexes 
for Ss familiar with the music than for 
those who are unfamiliar with it. 

The influence of one’s training in 
music has also been investigated in the 
present study. One hundred and seventy- 


five males and 119 females stated that 
they had training in music. Two hun- 
dred and two males and 52 females 
stated that they had no training in 
music. 

Table 13 shows that the males give 
a higher mean number of responses to 
the records than do the females. Those 
males who have had training in music 
consistently give a higher mean number 
of responses to the music than those who 
have not had training. The women, 
however, are not so consistent. Those 
women who have had training in music 
give a higher mean number of re- 
sponses to 10 of the 15 records but on 5 
records those women without training 
give a higher mean number of responses. 

Training in music has a variable effect 
as far as number of responses in each 
emotional category is concerned. Table 
14 shows the rank-order correlation be- 
tween the number of responses in each 
emotional category by Ss with training 
in music versus Ss without training in 
music, separately for each record. The 


TABLE 13 


MEAN NUMBER OF RESPONSES PER RECORD FOR 
Ss AND WitHovut 
RAINING IN Music 


Males Females 


Record 


No. No 


Train- 
ing 


Train- 
ing 


Train- 
ing 


Da AD 

OD 
IE 


12 
Record Emo- —— — 
I I 
1 
2 I 
2 
3 I 
I 
4 1 
5 
2 
6 I 
1 
7 1 
I 
8 
I 
9 1 
I 
10 1 
I 
12 I 
13 I 
1 
14 
1 
15 
1 
No 
ing 
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TABLE 14 


RANK-ORDER CORRELATION BETWEEN NUMBER 
or RESPONSES IN EACH EMOTIONAL CATEGORY BY 
Ss Witn TRAINING IN Music vs. Ss WitHoUT 
TRAINING IN Music, For Eacn Recorp 
SEPARATELY, BY SEX 


low correlations of .2g and .25, for rec- 
ords 6 and 8 among the males and .11 
for record 5 among the females indicate 
that training does influence, to some de- 
gree, the number of responses to music. 


On the other hand, the high correla- 
tions of .g1, .g5, and .g5 to records 10, 
11 , and 13 among the males and the cor- 
relations of .89, .88, and .89 to records 


6, g, and 12 among the females indicate 
that training in music does not influ- 
ence the number of responses. Interest- 
ing sex differences appear in records 5, 
6, 8, g, 12, 13, and 15. 

Table 15 presents the total number of 
responses in each emotional category for 
the three types of music on the basis of 
training in music. These data seem to 
indicate that training has greater influ- 
ence on the number of responses for fe- 
males than for males. In both sexes the 
greatest number of responses occurs to 
the popular music, and the smallest to 
the folk music. 

One would suspect that the “mood” 
of S may have some influence on his 
responses to music, Data were obtained 
on this variable by asking Ss to check on 
a three-point scale whether “now” they 
were “cheerful,” “neutral,” or “gloomy.” 

Of the 378 males, 163 felt themselves 
to be cheerful, 193 neutral, and 22 
gloomy. Of the 172 females, 8q felt 
themselves to be cheerful, 74 neutral, 
and g gloomy. These figures indicate 
that a higher proportion of women than 
men considered themselves cheerful and 


TABLE 15 
NuMBER OF RESPONSES IN Emotionat Catecory By Ss with TRAINING IN Music AND 


Ss Wirrsout TRAINING; FOR Tyre or Music Seraratecy, BY Sex 


Male 


Classical Popular 


Emotional 


Folk 


ategory | With 
| Train- 
| ing 


With 
Train- 
ing 


With- 


out 


With- 
out 


With 
Tra in- 


With- 


out 


Sorrow 579 
Joy 1028 
Calm 770 
Yearning 1686 
Love 1724 
Eroticism 
ealousy 
Yonder 
Solemnity 


1218 
753 


Male Female 
I .82 
2 .56 .65 
3 .38 .65 
4 .50 .28 
5 .78 
6 -23 
7 . 88 .69 
8 -25 .60 
9 -35 
10 -gt 
-95 .84 
12 . 89 
13 54 
14 -53 .60 
15 -39 
| | Female 
— 
With With With 
ing ing ing ing 
a 385 457 | 393 135 669 ©6269 225 86 
464 510 428 205 747 «216 350 m4! 
326 «6364 | 358 126 417 193 238 94 
1817 286 316 256 99 1071 380 155 56 
1901 187 176 190 717 1048 442 121 41 
559 89 61 97 44 284 «117 43 13 
330 144 329 124 205 39 
197 354 337 | 684 242 1449 8670 229 go 
3290 381 397 | 383 126 §3 229013 
Cruelty 425 441 97 87 145 1§0 | 335 85 5906 90 28 
Rage 418 507 27 24 853 284 108 12 68 17 
Assertion | 866 3870 44t 411 | 616 159 71 217. «105 
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TABLE 16 


RANK-OrpeR CorReELATION BETWEEN NUMBER 
or Resronses in Eacu Emotriona, CaTecory 
ny MEN AND BY Women, AccOoRDING TO Moop 
(Cueerrur vs. Gloomy), ror Eacn 
RECORD SEPARATELY 


Cheerful 


Gloomy 


that just about the same proportion of 
both sexes considered themselves 
gloomy. 

The rank-order correlations of the 
percentages of men and women respond- 
ing to the music are given in Table 16, 
according to mood (“cheerful’ vs. 
“gloomy”), for each record separately. 
It can be seen that for the cheerful Ss 
the correlations are quite high except on 
records 3 and 4. This would tend to in- 
dicate that cheerful Ss, regardless of sex, 
will respond to music in a_ similiar 
fashion. The gloomy Ss do not respond 
in quite the same way. It can be seen 
that for these Ss the correlations are 
lower, and in the case of record 15 a 
negative correlation is obtained. Per- 
haps these Ss are responding to the 
music in a manner which releases their 
own individual tensions. 

The emotional value of record 10 is 
just about the same for the cheerful 
males as for the gloomy ones, as can be 
seen from Table 17. Records 3, 4, and 
15 have a considerably different emo- 


tional value for the cheerful males as 
compared with the gloomy ones. Rec- 
ords g and 15 have the greatest differ- 
ence in emotional value for the women. 

If all 15 records are considered to- 
gether, it can be seen in Table 18 that 
a higher percentage of gloomy than 
cheerful males respond to the emotional 
characteristics of the music. A reversal 
appears in the case of the females. For 
them a higher percentage of cheerful 
than gloomy females responds to the 
emotional characteristics. 

Considering the positive and negative 
emotions, we note from Table 19 that, 
in the case of most records, among both 
men and women a larger percentage of 
cheerful and gloomy Ss respond to the 
positive emotions than to the negative 
ones. A somewhat greater variability can 
be seen in the females. 


DIsCUSSION 


If we first direct our attention to 
Table 1 and study the responses to erot- 
icism for the various records, we dis- 


TABLE 17 


RANK-OrpER CORRELATION BETWEEN NUMBER 
or Responses In Eacn Emotionat Catecory 
BY “CHEERFUL” vs. “GLoomy”’ Ss, FoR MEN AND 
WoMEN SEPARATELY, AND FOR Eacn 
RECORD SEPARATELY 


Male Female 


.88 
a1 
85 
71 
-93 


Record 
No. 
1 .96 
2 .go .69 
3 -42 
4 .32 44 
5 79 
6 
7 
8 
9 -93 
10 .98 
-92 
12 .98 -92 
13 Bo 
14 97 
15 -79 — .18 
No. 
I 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
9 93 “45 
10 .96 .87 
11 .04 .76 
12 -93 .87 
13 -71 
14 .B4 .9o 
15 .48 
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TABLE 18 


PERCENTAGE OF “CHEERFUL,” “NeuTRAL,”’ AND ‘““GLoomy'’ MEN AND WOMEN 
RESPONDING IN EACH OF THE EMOTIONAL CATEGORIES 


Emotional Males 


Females 


Category 


Cheerful Neutral 


Gloomy 


Cheerful Neutral Gloomy 


Sorrow 40. 
Joy 33 
Calm 
Yearning 
Love 
Eroticism 
ealousy 
onder 
Solemnity 
Cruelty 
Rage 
Assertion 


BO HOH 
OU 


w 


37- 
42 


OM 


One HS 


cover some new insights, Only a small 
number of Ss felt that eroticism was 
present in record 6, “Buttons and 
Bows.” The lyrics in this record speak 
of laces, “perfume that rocks the room,” 
etc., things which would be expected to 
have an erotic effect in our society. How- 
ever, among our Ss at least, this is not 
the case. In short, our Ss do not seem to 
be responding to the lyrics. In record 8, 
“Hair of Gold,” we have a large number 
of Ss responding to eroticism but still 
less than one-third of the total number. 
Here the lyrics speak of “eyes of blue, 
and what those eyes can do,” etc., and 
one would expect these lyrics to have an 
erotic effect; but this is true for less than 
one-third of the Ss. In records 11 and 12 
there seems to be nothing in the lyrics 
that would produce an erotic effect, and 
yet a larger number of Ss responds to 
eroticism in these records than to the 
two previously mentioned ones, In 
records 13, 14, and 15 Russian lyrics 
were used and very few, if any, Ss were 
familiar with Russian, so that they could 
not possibly be responding to the lyrics. 
Yet we find a rather large number re- 
sponding to eroticism, especially to rec- 
ord 15, “Calmly Flows the River.” 


| 
| 


Record 14, ‘“Panihida,” is a Russian 
funeral song and one would expect it to 
express sorrow and solemnity. The Ss 
cannot be responding to the lyrics since 
they are not familiar with Russian and 
they seem not to be responding ade- 
quately to the music either. About one 
third of them fail to identify either sor- 
row or solemnity in the music, and some 
Ss feel that such emotions as joy and 
rage are expressed in this record. Five 
males and five females feel that eroticism 
is present. 

Almost half of the Ss felt that solem- 
nity is expressed in record 3, “Gaité 
Parisienne.” It would seem that this 
record is anything but solemn. 

The title of record 15 is “Calmly 
Flows the River,” and certainly “Calm” 
should be the prevalent theme in it. Yet 
the results show that about 75, per cent 
of the Ss feel that “Calm” is not ex- 
pressed in the music. 

On the basis of these data, it seems 
valid to state that (a) some Ss do not re- 
spond to the lyrics in music, at least with 
regard to certain emotions and (b) 
neither do they respond to the music per 
se 


What then do they respond to? This 


wa 

43 37 29.6 

42 44 39.2 

40 30 33.2 
45 39 35-5 

45 40 40.6 

21 18 00.8 

27 21 16.1 
| 33 28 23.0 
27 24 21.4 
18 1S 14.7 
: 10 1 00.8 
28 31 20.5 
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TABLE 19 


MEAN PercentaGe or “CHEERFUL” AND 

“Gioomy" Ss RESPONDING IN THE Positive (P) 

AND Necative (N) EmotionaL CATEGORIES FOR 
Eacn Recorp 


Emo- Male 
Record tional —— 


No. Cate- Cheer- Cheer 
gory ful Gloomy 


Female 


N 
P 
N 
Pp 
N 
P 
N 
P 
N 
p 
N 
N 
P 
N 
P 
N 
P 
N 
P 
N 
P 
N 
P 
N 
P 
N 
P 
N 
P 


study presents no answer to this ques- 
tion but a hypothesis is offered to ex- 
plain this “behavior.” Needs of the or- 
ganism highly govern perception. It is 
also well known that learning governs 
perception, in that organisms learn how 
to satisfy their needs. Among our Ss are 
individuals who have various needs. 
These needs plus the influence of cultural 
learning govern the perception of our Ss, 
and make it possible for them to “project” 
these needs into the music. Whether 
this is actually the mechanism used by 
Ss is not known at the present time, but 
these relationships are being studied and 
the results will be reported later. 


Men respond strongly to the emotion 
of jealousy in record 15, as can be seen 
in Table 2. If this reaction were due 
to the music itself, we should expect to 
find the women reacting in a similiar 
fashion, but this is not the case. If this © 
reaction were due to the process of 
projection, then we should expect to 
find the men projecting strongly in the 
other records as well, but this does not 
occur. Although many Ss felt that they 
were familiar with record 15, for reasons 
already stated it is doubtful that this 
was so. It seems most probable that this 
reaction is the combined result of the 
effect of the stimulus, learning, and pro- 
jection by Ss. The same explanation 
probably accounts for the women re- 
sponding strongly to jealousy on record 
2 and to eroticism on record 11, 

One is impressed with the small num- 
ber of responses to eroticism by both 
sexes to all the records, even though 
some of the records would seem condu- 
cive to such responses. The reason for 
this is not clear. In the Rorschach a 
normal healthy personality does not give 
very many sex responses. This reaction 
to the music may indicate the normality 
of the Ss. Available scores on the Min- 
nesota Multiphasic Inventory indicate 
that the Ss are normal, 

Women give assertion responses to 
more of the records than the men. In our 
society men are more dominant and are 
given more liberty to assert themselves, 
while women are more submissive and 
less assertive. The need for self-assertion 
is probably equally strong in both sexes. 
Since men can assert themselves in vari- 
ous ways, the need to respond to asser- 
tion in music is not so strong; conse- 
quently the women produce more as- 
sertion responses to the music, 

Table g indicates that the highest cor- 


I 27 27 23 22 

17 26 34 18 

2 45 47 49 70 

35 33 48 20 

3 17 34 20 11 

27 38 56 37 

4 38 36 37 36 

24 35 54 43 

5 14 25 17 08 

3t 37 5° 37 

6 04 07 06 

27 35 37 22 

7 33 27 27 36 

25 30 36 17 

8 06 05 03 

33 43 5° 20 

9 13 1s 12 08 

3 46 

10 24 34 23 14 

33 39 5! 22 

1 19 26 19 08 

38 38 61 39 

12 22 27 22 14 

36 44 58 30 

13 19 14 18 08 

3! jo 50 28 

14 22 22 19 20 

27 32 40 22 

15 22 32 23 Ir 

34 36 st 37 
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relations for the number of responses 
between men and women are on the 
popular and folk music. This is as we 
might expect, since Ss come in more 
frequent contact with the popular music 
and involuntarily learn to respond to 
it. The folk music is more like the popu- 
lar music, and so it is easier to associate 
responses with it than with the classical 
music. 

Both sexes responded strongly to the 
emotion of yearning on practically all 
of the records. Yearning is one of those 
emotions that our judges could not 
classify as a positive or negative emotion. 
It is doubtful that the music itself is 
heavily “charged” with the emotion of 
yearning. One wonders why the fre- 
quent responses to yearning? Are these 
high yearning responses indicative of anx- 
iety in any way? The relationship be- 
tween yearning responses to music and 
personality scores of these Ss is being 
studied. 

It will be observed that for most of 
the records responses to the positive 
emotions are greater than to the nega- 
tive ones. This may be due to the re- 
warding effects of the positive emotions 
in our society; in other words, cultural 
learning may account for these re- 
sponses. 

Folk music has been found to be “just 
right” for male patients in hospitals. An 
evenness or “equilibrium” between the 
positive emotions, negative emotions, 
yearning, and solemnity has been 
pointed out (see Table 6). Folk music 
may be most suitable for hospital pa- 
tients because of this evenness or “equili- 
brium.” Perhaps this music does not 
stimulate a given emotion out of pro- 
portion to the others, and thereby helps 
the patient establish “equilibrium” of 
his own emotions and prevents further 
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anxiety over his disturbing emotion(s). 
It is commonly agreed that a well- 
adjusted individual is one who can react 
in an emotionally adequate fashion and 
one in whom a given emotion does not 
run out of control. He is a person who 
uses what we are calling the positive and 
negative emotions, but maintains an even 
balance between them. This balance in 
our Ss’ responses to the total 15 records 
has been pointed out. If future evidence 
is confirmatory, a measure of balance of 
response may provide a technique for 
measuring emotional adjustment. 

Both men and women with training 
in music give more responses than Ss 
without training. This is as we would 
expect, since those with training in 
music have learned how to associate vari- 
ous combinations of sound stimuli with 
their respective meanings. Possibly those 
with training are responding more ac- 
curately to the music, while those with- 
out training may use the process of pro- 
jection more easily. 

The Ss with training in music are 
more responsive to classical inusic and 
least responsive to popular music. The 
Ss with training in music are also more 
responsive to each of the three types of 
music (classical, popular, and folk) than 
Ss without training. Both of these obser- 
vations meet expectation. Since those 
with training have had special training 
in understanding classical music, we 
would expect them to be most respon- 
sive to this type. 

Generally speaking, a higher percent- 
age of gloomy Ss respond to sorrow, joy, 
calm, love, eroticism, jealousy, wonder, 
and cruelty. It can be assumed that there 
are many tensions in a gloomy individ- 
ual, whereas in cheerful individuals, 
inner tensions are minimal. Thus the 
cheerful Ss may have less need to project 


| 
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into the music, while gloomy Ss may 
project more readily. This may account 
for the obtained results, Since tensions 
are lower in cheerful Ss, they can re- 
pond more adequately to the music, and 
this results in the high correlations be- 
tween the cheerful males and females. 
Tensions, which are greater in the 
gloomy Ss, may be released by projec- 
tion into the music and result in some 
high and some low correlations for the 
responses of the gloomy Ss. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This exploratory study was made for 
the purpose of discovering (a) how a 
large group of Ss responds to music 
when asked to select its affective quali- 
ties and (b) to investigate if this tech- 
nique will aid in understanding the emo- 
tional constitution of the individual. 

Five hundred and fifty-three Ss were 
asked to check as many or as few of the 
affective qualities, from a specially pre- 
pared list, as they felt were expressed in 
each of the fifteen selected musical re- 
cordings. In addition, they were to indi- 
cate whether they were familiar with 
the music or not, and what their “pres- 
ent mood” was. 

The results indicate that: 

1. There are wide differences among 
Ss as to the emotion(s) being expressed 
in the music. 

2. Emotional responses to music are 
not due to the power of the music itself. 
Music cannot unqualifiedly be said to 
be the language of the emotions. 

§- Emotional responses to music are 
the combined result of learning and/or 
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projection, in addition to the music it- 
self, 

4. Both men and women checked an 
equal number of emotions which they 
felt were expressed by the music. The 
women are not any more emotional 
than are the men, as far as responses to 
music are concerned. 

5. There is a definite relationship be- 
tween the S’s statement of his mood and 
his responses to music. The cheerful Ss 
see the world through rose-colored 
glasses; the gloomy Ss react with pes- 
simism. 

6. Responses to music are different 
depending on whether the music is clas- 
sical, popular, or folk. 

7. The Ss with training in music are 
more reactive to all types of music and 
to most of the affective qualities. 

8. The Ss who are familiar with the 
music respond differently from those 
who state they are not familiar with it. 
An § who states that he is familiar with 
a given record may not be able to name 
it, but he associates the record he listens 
to with similar music of his previous 
experience. 

g. Evidence was presented pointing to 
the possibility of using the technique of 
the present study as an auditory projec- 
tive device for the better understanding 
of the personality. 

In conclusion, it may be added that 
responses to music offer a vast unex- 
plored area for research and investiga- 
tion. Responses to music hold the pos- 
sibility of making it easier not only to 
understand but also to treat and prevent 
difficulties of the emotions. 
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APPENDIX 
A. INSTRUCTIONS TO SUBJECTS 


Purpose: Although music has been known for 
its emotional values for centuries, little scientific 
investigation has been carried out. For this rea- 
son, in the present study, we are using musical 
compositions to which you are to assign descrip- 
tions shown on your answer sheets. We wish to 


see how people actually respond to these selec- 
tions, 


DIRECTIONS: 


1. Fill out completely all the blanks at the top 
of the answer sheet. 

2. If you remember having heard the piece 
before, put a circle around “yes” that corre- 
sponds with the number of the piece. If you do 
not remember hearing the piece before, put a 
circle around “no.” 

3. In the course of listening to a piece, check 
under the proper number as many of the de- 
scriptive terms as you think could describe that 
piece or you feel could apply to it. 

4. On your answer sheet, the primary terms 
are in capital letters and underlined, You may 
select primary terms or secondary terms or any 
combination of both kinds for each selection. 

5. A preliminary record will be played first. 
This is only for practice. Do not record any- 
thing on the answer sheet. 


6. There is no implication of right or wrong. 
Please give your frank opinions, 


DEFINITIONS OF MAJOR DESCRIPTIVE TERMS: 
1. Jealousy: Inspired by a spirit of doubt, 


misgivings, pain, insecurity, failure to please, 
and a blow to one’s vanity or self-esteem. 

2. Wonder: Inspired by a spirit of astonish- 
ment, marvel, surprise, and bewilderment. 

3. Solemnity: Inspired by a spirit of serious- 
ness, somberness, sacredness, and worshipfulness. 

4. Cruelty; Inspired by a capability of giving 
pain; annoy, torment, maltreat, with tendencies 
toward sadism. 

5. Rage or Anger: Inspired by violence, ferocity, 
fury, and turmoil. 

6. Assertion: Inspired by a spirit of vigorous 
resolution or bold and positive declaration; 
heroic, purposive. 

7. Sorrow: Inspired by a spirit of distress of 
mind due to loss, injury, or wrong doing, mourn- 
ing, woe, distress, and grief. 

8. Joy: Inspired by a spirit of rejoicing or 
exulting, possessing with pleasure or exhilara- 
tion, realization of the possession of some great 
desire, success, or good fortune. 

g. Calm: Inspired by a spirit of serenity and 
tranquility, unmoved by passion, free from dis- 
turbance and agitation, quiet, still, pastoral. 

10. Yearning: Inspired by a spirit of longing or 
desire for the possession or enjoyment of that 
which is viewed as now distant but at some time 
enjoyed, 

11. Love; Inspired by a spirit of affection, 
charm, adorableness, sweetness, and benevolence. 

12. Eroticism (sex feelings): Inspired by a spirit 
of lust, dissipation, lasciviousness, and debauch- 
ery. 
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B. SURVEY OF MUSICAL INTERPRETATION 


I enjoy listening to some kinds of music 
I have had training in some form of music 
Right now my mood is; Cheerful 


My favorite color is: 


Neutral 
Gloomy 

Cheerful 


Gloomy 


Yellow 


Gray 


Gold 


Other 


Green 


Black 


(name) 
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